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HERE ministers and other religious workers 

foregather, two questions perennially arise: 
‘“How can we hold our young people?”’ and, ‘‘How 
can we reach youth with our message?”’ The implica- 
tion is that young folks are head-shy on religious 
approach, and hard to hold in line. Perhaps this has 
always been more or less true. Let us try to sense 
this present situation. 


I 


It is obviously incorrect to attribute any given atti- 
tude to all our youth. Even in the same young person 
there will exist conflicting attitudes toward religion. 
But we may clear our thinking by at least a working 
classification. 

(1) First of all, there is the indifferent majority, 
managing to live without any conscious recognition of 
religious impulses within or religious organizations 
without. If their attention be directed to some mani- 
festation of religion, they say, ‘‘Oh, that’s religion,” 
as one might say, ‘“‘Oh, that’s an Egyptian obelisk,” 
proud to be intelligent enough to identify it, equally 

1 These impressions are based on the writer’s recent experiences 
in all parts of this country, in Canada, and abroad. These in- 
cluded university, college, preparatory and high school people, as 
well as non-academic groups and church conferences for young 
people. 
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sure that it has nothing to do with their young lives. 
They are no more moved by the sight of a church 
(except for a possible interest in architecture) than by 
a view of the local nut and bolt factory. For them 
religious symbols represent no personal need, aspira- 
tion, or obligation. - What they live by, and the qual- 
ity of life which they achieve would furnish an in- 
teresting study. If, as we sometimes maintain, they 
are drawing parasitically upon resources of their en- 
vironment which are due to religion, they themselves 
are as unconscious of this fact as the mistletoe which 
flourishes upon the oak. 

It is a question, then, whether the majority of youth 
may be said to have an “‘attitude’’ toward something 
as remote from their conscious living as religion. 
Closer acquaintance with religion might arouse in- 
terest or distaste, depending upon the sort of religion. 

(2) Next, there is a small but significant class of 
young people that might be described as the non- 
religious idealists. ‘These are they whom a dream has 
possessed—a dream of life as it might be, colorful, 
free and significant. They are out to protest against 
Babbittry and stupidity. They look with critical eye 
upon all that in our institutions, customs, attitudes, 
and laws which seems to them outworn, senseless, 
cramping, unjust to the weak, unworthy of our civiliza- 
tion and false to the needs of humanity. 

But they do not see where God and religion come in, 
or prayer, or sacramental worship. Some are anti- 
religious, viewing the only religion they know as 
detrimental to the winged spirit of their quest. It 
may be a crutch, it may bea millstone. At any rate, 
it is not a help, it is not necessary. 
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To say that this type is really “religious”? without 
knowing it, is to confuse the issue. They themselves 
would refuse the compliment; and they still remain a 
problem from the standpoint of the church and its 
leadership. 

(3) A much larger group fall into the class that may 
be called the friendly skeptics. They bring no railing 
accusation against religion. Most of their criticism 
centers upon some given religious system or organiza- 
tion, where they are impressed by clanking machinery, 
shrewd institutionalism; intolerance, faction, disgrace- 
ful competition; relics of ancient superstitions and 
fears; unworthy conceptions of God and man, im- 
possible credal statements, and sponsorship of static 
codes of ethics, unsuited to a growing society. They 
might wish that religion could have a different ex- 
pression, but if it cannot, then it has nothing for them. 
As a Yale student puts it: 

“Religion is thus often felt to be just another one of those many 
agencies outside us competing for our patronage, which must 
therefore prove its own case or lose our support. . . . For himself, 
the ordinary student will be satisfied to follow a private code of 
ethics or adhere to a personal philosophy of life generally con- 
sidered to be adequate to the exigencies of his moral life. It is 
widely felt that there is little value or need in organizing or in- 
stitutionalizing these intimately personal considerations. 


It should be added that along with this attitude 
toward organized religion may be combined a pro- 
found respect for a genuine religious experience, such 
as that of Jesus, even though the individual cannot 
share the presuppositions of the faith of Jesus. Some 
of these young people will tell you that they have ‘‘a 
religion of their own,” though it proves to be largely 
inarticulate. 


The three classes we have so far described are thus 
‘“‘unreached”’ by religion as we know it in its standard 
manifestations. We turn now to the considerable 
numbers of youth who are openly allied by member- 
ship or support with religious groups and organiza- 
tions. For our purposes we must distinguish even 
here two general classes. 

(4) The first of these we may call the uncritical 
conformists. On authority in which they have confi- 
dence, they have accepted the religious beliefs, loy- 
alties, and customs in which they were reared, finding 
no little joy and satisfaction in living life on that basis. 
Some of these have passed through a period of doubt 
and questioning, but have succeeded in reconciling all 
major difficulties. If they are connected with a 
church which desires this kind of fealty, they are its 
joy and pride. There is no problem of ‘‘holding”’ 
them. They may lead the church into no larger 
vision and life, but they will conserve and support 
what already exists. And they will upset no apple- 
carts. 

(5) Then there are those whom I think of as the 
restless loyalists. Loyal they are to the values of 
religious experience at its best. Loyal even to some 
religious organization, in that they do not give it up as 
hopeless and continue to work from within in confi- 
dence that old wine-skins may be replaced by new 
ones which can really hold the new wine of contem- 
porary life. But they are just as restless as the ‘‘non- 
religious idealists’? (see above), and just as critical on 
many points as the ‘friendly skeptics.”’ In some 
quarters they meet with very little encouragement 
from religious authorities; it is a wonder that they 
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persevere as long as they do. In other places they 
meet with welcome and understanding from their 
elders and leaders who themselves share a similar 
restless loyalty. 

This is a large and increasing group. I have before 
me page after page of their comments and questions, 
reflecting their quest for a reasonable faith, their wist- 
fulness for genuine religious experience, their dissatis- 
faction with attitudes and practices in institutionalized 
religion which seem to them untrue, outworn, in- 
adequate. 


I] 


To get a truer picture of the attitude of youth 
toward religion, we should picture them not so rigidly 
classified as I may seem to have indicated thus far. 
Any young person may, in different moods or at differ- 
ent stages of development, be feeling the tug of these 
various attitudes, all the way from a desire to rest in 
uncritical conformity to the other extreme of giving it 
all up and joining the indifferent majority. 

For those reared under religious influence, we should 
also notice the process continually at work: how all 
begin as little children with confident acceptance of 
that to which they are exposed; how some, with or 
without much independent thought adjust to this 
inherited religion; how many are forced on out into the 
position of restless loyalty; how others are carried on 
to the ranks of friendly skeptics, others become non- 
religious idealists, while not a few are precipitated into 
the foreign land of indifferentism. 

It is only fair to say that there is a smaller proces- 
sion moving in the opposite direction—young people 
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with scant religious backgrounds finding their way 
from periphery to center, and perhaps stopping off at 
any of the way-stations mentioned. 


Ill 


It may be profitable to ask what aspects of religion 
today are most appealing, what most repelling, to 
youth as a whole. To all such generalizations, ex- 
ceptions can be added. I shall not attempt these, but 
rather leave it to others to say whether my impres- 
sions, on the whole, are correct. 

Toward religious organization and institution there 
is the greatest indifference: for the Church, much 
criticism. The denominational ‘‘scandal”’ is to most 
of them a sorry jest. With the exception of these 
noted in my quotation above from the Yale student, 
they admit the need of organization, but are offended 
by the shortcomings of much in our existing system, 
especially by its seeming unwillingness or inability to 
be changed. 

Toward religion as a system of authoritative beliefs 
and practices supernaturally revealed, they are de- 
cidedly cool. The Bible is a stumbling block unless 
the traditional assumptions about it are cleared up. 
They suspect that most religious beliefs do not square 
with modern knowledge, and that they are not “‘be- 
liefs that matter’? anyway. 

Toward religion as a sanction for ethical codes, their 
attitude is one of perplexity. For the most part they 
have never distinguished between ethics and religion. 
And those who have seen the distinction wonder if 
ethics does not make religion unnecessary. They are 
interested in what is right and what is wrong, but 
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seeing all standards in a state of flux, they shy at any 
ethical code adopted by a previous generation. They 
assume that the ethics sanctioned by religious au- 
thorities will be puritanical, dull, or absurd. The 
ethic of Jesus (if they ever discover it) attracts some 
by the beauty of its ideal, but again repels them by the 
height of its moral demands or its seeming impracti- 
cality. 

Toward religion as a practical philosophy of life 
their attitude is much the same. They do not see the 
“religious people”’ taking this any too seriously in its 
social implications, so they wonder if it can be taken 
seriously. The prevailing philosophy of life devel- 
oped in our western civilization carries them away by 
its very pressure. The religious interpretation of the 
meaning and purpose of life sounds in their ears only 
as a distant bell. 

Toward religion in its aspect of worship, there is a 
growing, if yet small, response. When the spirit of 
worship is there, youth finds the most natural expres- 
sion for it in the great out-of-doors, in nature. The 
techinques of worship employed in most churches have 
very little meaning for youth. 

Toward religion as spiritual quest and adventure, 
there is the greatest response of all. I do not say a 
response by the majority, but only that religion so 
interpreted makes its greatest appeal to youth. But 
youth waits to be assured that it will be a genuine 
quest. Too often young people have responded to 
this approach only to find that the religious leader 
knew all along just what road all must take, just what 
spot all would reach, and just what ‘“‘surprise’’ would 
be found there. Not much adventure in that. They 
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would like a confession from the powers-that-be in 
religion, that the way has been lost, even if the general 
direction is still clear; that youth might have sugges- 
tions worth acting upon—might even blaze a trail; 
and that they, the leaders, are ready to take risks both 
to themselves and to the institution, the church. As 
one student put it: ‘‘We feel you have made a mess of 
the world: we don’t see much good in your institutions 
or beliefs; let’s start afresh.’”’ Yet many would wel- 
come, on this understanding, the leadership of older, 
more experienced guides. I find little self-confidence 
in youth as to finding the way alone. It is more a 
conviction that the way is lost and needs finding. 


IV 


Here, then, are some of the important questions 
with which we are confronted: 

In the light of such attitudes on the part of youth, 
what shall be the reaction of the church and of those 
responsible for training its ministry? 

What attitude does the church really want youth to 
take toward itself and toward religion? 

Are we willing to make drastic changes in order to 
convince youth of our sincerity? 

How can theological seminaries modify their cur- 
ricula to prepare the ministry to meet the situation 
more effectively? 

Is it, for theological seminaries, a matter of change 
only in spirit and attitude, or are decided changes in 
method and content of the curriculum necessary? 
Does it involve a new philosophy of theological 
training? 

In this matter, must the theological seminaries re- 
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flect the general attitude of the churches, or seek to 
change that attitude? 

Shall the ministry be trained to defend religion and 
the church against the modern temper of youth, or to 
experiment in transforming religion and the church in 
line with the desires of youth? 

Shall we seek to train ministers in winning as many 
youth as possible to a religion already made, or to train 
them in leading both youth and age in the quests of a 
“‘religion in the making?”’ 
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